THE AGE OF MERCANTILISM
inhabitants of Great Britain happened to have the smallest
competition with it.' They were condemned by the Elder
Pitt who expressed his conviction that 'the whole commercial
system of America may be altered to advantage. You have
prohibited where you ought to have encouraged; and you
have encouraged where you ought to have prohibited.5 And
Burke went to the root of the matter when he claimed that a
great empire cannot be supported 'upon a narrow and
restrictive scheme of commerce.'
None the less economic grievances were not the principal
cause of the American Revolution. It is incorrect to say that
England lost her first empire ein consequence of an attempt
to maintain the monopoly of colonial trade.' This notion
now grown into a hoary legend is not supported by modern
scholarship. In order to judge the system on which the
British Empire was based for two centuries in a true historical
perspective, it must be interpreted in the light of the services
rendered to the oversea dominions. England furnished the
plantations with their first settlers: she found the capital for
their development: she ensured them a preferential market
for their produce: she safeguarded their trade routes: she
defended them from hostile attacks. Thus the old colonial
system, though it assumed that the mother country was
entitled to reap substantial benefits from her possessions,
was far from being one-sided. Under it the colonies enjoyed
reciprocal advantages in the shape of the protection, the
credit and the market of the parent state. In one important
commodity, tobacco, the colonists were given a monopoly
of the English market at the expense of the English farmer
whose interests were sacrificed. The ruthless destruction of
tobacco-planting in England is a forgotten page of history.
It took nearly a century to stamp it out; and the services of the
militia and even of the regular troops had to be requisitioned
year by year to trample down the growing crops. The
maintenance of an unpopular policy in the face of widespread
opposition at home was clearly due to the conviction that
the prosperity of the plantations was bound up with the